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choice of a fine conception, beauty of composition, 
completeness of expression, correct drawing, even 
beauty of color composition. All that attracted 
them was the manner of painting, of pushing paint 
over a badly designed composition. 

They in reality ceased to be artists and degener- 
ated into mere painters of effects in pigment, an 
activity which to a man with a normal mind and 
a virile soul is as useless and contemptible a sport 
— for a man — as "ping-ponging" a ball back and 
forth. Hence we call this paint-pushing activity 
mere "ping-ponging of paint." 

Now, had these "experimenters" modestly said: 
"Gentlemen! we are searching for a new method 
of putting on pigment in order to render more 
truly beautiful the effects of nature, light, atmos- 
phere, sunshine, fog, life, snow, etc.; when we suc- 
ceed we will paint greater pictures than ever be- 
fore!" all would have been well. But no, 0, no! 
they began by assailing every artist who believed 
in telling a story or expressing a trait of life or of 
nature or a beautiful idea finely — simply because to 
tell a fine story, to depict human nature beautifully 
or to express great sentiments lies at the base of 
all great art of the past but, as "modernists," they 
wanted deliberately to break with the past. They 
pushed along this path until they hated the past so 
much that they even recommended the burning of 
all the museums of Europe in order to make a clean 



sweep of the past and make a new start, in order 
to have none of the old things hanging about which 
might act as hampering examples of past greatness 
in art or even serve as suggestions for the great art 
possible in the future. This was the abyss. In this 
abyss these "modernists" floundered about for a 
generation. 

Think of a man, claiming to have his five senses 
intact, saying — that one should not illustrate a story 
in a painting as Whistler did, should not express an 
idea in poetry as George Moore did or should not 
express an opinion in a novel as Flaubert did ! Since 
this factitious and senseless modernistic movement, 
embracing all the faddist "isms" that have popped 
out of Pandora's aesthetic box — from Impression- 
ism to Cubism and from Futurism to Vortexism is 
fast fading away, fast dying an unregretted death, 
we look back on the antics of these hallucinated 
"experimenters" and see them saying and doing 
things than now seem unbelievable. 

But to bring the matter clearly before our in- 
quiring reader who asked us for a clear explanation 
of "ping-ponging paint" we will have to show some 
examples of the utter degeneracy into which this 
movement has slumped, from painting beautiful 
pictures to a childish tossing to and fro of paint, 
no higher in value for the scheme of life than 
crap-shooting in a New Orleans back alley! 



A GREAT WORK OF ART 

'THE HOLY FAMILY OF FRANCIS I" IN THE LOUVRE 

BY RAPHAEL 

(See opposite page) 



ON page 229 is reproduced a poetic picture by 
Raphael "The Holy Family," the most grace- 
fully beautiful of all his renderings of this 
subject. Reader, study it! It is a wonderful work 
of art, one of the world's great gems of poetry in 
paint. Of course the crass materialist reeking 
with realism will say "How absurd! Mary never 
could have been dressed in such a classically ar- 
ranged robe nor the rest of the family in such 
clothing!" Why not? As Raphael could not tell 
what was the style of clothing in Mary's day he 
had to imagine some style. Not believing it "truth- 
ful" to dress up Mary in the peasant garb of his 
own day he frankly composed and idealized the 
whole story and lifted it into the realm of poetry — 
without going beyond the probable. 

But then, having done that, how exaltingly he 
conceived the subject! how extraordinarily beauti- 
ful is his composition of the lines and masses ! How 
his wise composition invests the whole work with 
that fine style that lifts us above the common- 
place expression of life! How beautiful the types 
of the heads and bodies he chose and how pro- 
foundly expressive is each face of that emotion 
which it was intended to express! And not only 
are his lines and forms beautiful; they are satisfy- 
ingly true to the Hellenic type, once he chose that 
type. How truthfully and expressively every detail 
is drawn and modeled! Unfortunately the repro- 
duction gives but a hint of the beauty of the color 
composition, of the color-style of the picture. Hence 
here we have an extreme amount of relative truth 



in line composition, drawing, expression and atmos- 
pheric painting ... in other words ideality 
of conception, composition and style, but reality in 
manner of execution. 

And why should not the Holy Family be idealized 
to lift us above the earth earthy? is there any rea- 
son why not? Moreover, if the miraculous birth 
was possible at all, was it not possible also that the 
Mother and Joseph and Child could be miraculously 
transfigured into beauty by the same power that 
brought about the Miraculous Conception? Was it 
absolutely essential for Raphael to represent the 
Holy Family as ugly or even home-spun peasants 
and all in rags? Why not lift the whole scene to 
the realm of poetry — if the result is an epic exalt- 
ation plus that virile truth of form which is so vital 
to preserving truth all along the line in art, life 
and action? 

Here we have no trivial ping-ponging of paint in 
the manner of the "painting." Here the pigmental 
and brush-borne "means of bringing about the end" 
have all been ruthlessly effaced as absolutely be- 
neath the contempt of Raphael. One hardly thinks 
of the picture as "painted" at all. It looks rather 
as if Raphael had used his brush like the wand of 
a magician saying "Be thou a Holy Family!" and 
it was one. Certainly he avoided all peculiar 
"stunts" in painting this magnificent work, which 
Francis the First counted at once as the chief art 
treasure of France. This is what we mean by 
painting a poetic picture. 
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